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Attacks on Trade Center, Pentagon Have 
BLM Re-evaLuate 1ts Emergency Plans 


_ When the World Trade Center and Pentagon was 
attacked by terrorists on September 11, everything 


changed. For one, BLM-Alaska’s emergency plans are - 
’ federal building employee unknowingly tried to bring an 
- assault rifle through the garage, Stuart sent a message 
* to the managers—remind your employees not to bring 

» weapons into the federal building or they risk ending up 
: in jail like their colleague. 


getting dusted off and changes are being made. 

“What we learned from the Sept. 11 incident is that 
’ Our emergency management plans need to be main- 
tained and readily accessible,” says Ken Higgins, 
acting State Safety Officer. 

First, emergency contact cards are being updated. 
Higgins says many employees were confused the day 
after the disaster as to whether they should report for | 
work. Updated contact cards will give supervisors 
correct numbers so employees can be reached and 
given information in a timely manner. 

The Sept. 12 situation dictated that top manage- 


ment alert their supervisors who then notify employees : 
- an agent is to make sure the public knows what they’re 
* suppose to do.” She works at the federal building and 

. is aconsultant when it comes to the building’s security. 
> “| make recommendations... but the security of the 

. building lies with the Federal Protective Services,” says 
> Stuart. 


through an established phone tree. At the Anchorage 
Federal Building, plans are to have a dedicated BLM 
telephone line that employees can call to get informa- 
tion rather than rely on information from the GSA’s 
message line. Such information lines were already in 
place at the Anchorage Field Office and Northern Field- 


Office, but personnel changes have taken there toll and : 
- she says. There is a possibility that outside specialists 
* will do building vulnerability studies of all our facilities. 
- She acknowledges that Alaska had the most complete 
" emergency management plans for natural events. But 
- our plans lack a response to terrorism. 


the lines have fallen into sporadic use. Personnel are 
now assigned to keep the recorded information accu- 
rate and up-to-date. The Glennallen Field Office is 
getting a new telephone system and it will soon have 
the same messaging capabilities. 

Emergency management plans cover continuing 
operations, security and occupancy emergency plans, 
etc. When the services we provide as an agency are 
disrupted, we revert to a Continuity of Operations Plan 
or COO plan. Then an incident command system is 


assumed says Higgins. An incident command system is : 
commonly used by our fire employees. In the case of a ° 


disaster, the state director assumes the role of the 


incident commander and his essential staff are employ- ° 


ees supporting the incident. “The goal of the COO plan - 
- the employees really need and would appreciate it. 


is to get us back into business as soon as possible,” 


* says Higgins. 


Ever since Sept. 11, security has been on the mind 
of Special Agent-in-Charge Pam Stuart. When a 


Security at all of BLM’s offices in Alaska have 


- received Stuart’s scrutiny. Recommendations include 

* restricting public entry to one entrance. At detached 

. Offices, doors and gates are being locked. Visitors have 
* to sign in and wear identification badges. “We want to 

. harden our position and project the strongest deter- 

* rence possible,” says Stuart. 


She also wants employees to know that her role as 


“Security is never convenient. It comes at a price,” 


When it comes to our Occupancy Emergency Plan, 


. the module and floor wardens are responsible for the 

* evacuation of the federal building. Higgins says there is 
- aneed to increase the number of backup wardens. He 
* is also putting the finishing touches on a violence in the 


workplace plan. Different skills are necessary for the 
success of this plan he says. 

These are difficult times. SD Fran Cherry says 
employees are anxious and stressed. He encourages 
his managers to “manage by walking around” because 


Pam Stuart 
Special Agent-in-Charge 


How does a degree in geography and international 
relations get you into law enforcement? There is no correla- 
tion says Pam Stuart, BLM-Alaska’s newest Special Agent- 
in-Charge, who has these degrees. 

Stuart says she was a typical kid — born and raised in 
northern [Illinois with her heart set on working for the State 
Department when she grew up. Things started to change 
while she was attending the University of Northern Illinois. 
Her summers were filled with fighting fires for the Forest 
Service in Idaho and the painting of buildings and brushing 
of trails in North Carolina for the Park Service. She began to 
rethink her career. 

After graduation she realized she liked working outdoors 
so much that she stayed with the National Park Service. On a 
supervisor’s suggestion she took a law enforcement course in 
1982. Stuart was hooked. She held temporary enforcement 
positions but was unable to apply for permanent enforcement 
Jobs because she lacked status. She took a permanent guiding 
job long enough to qualify and get a ranger position. Her 
next step was Federal Law Enforcement Training Academy 
in 1986. She was on her way. 

By 1989 she transferred to BLM and became the first 
district ranger in Moab, UT. Her next move was to the 
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employee profile 


BLM’s Arizona State Office in 1992. As a special agent she 
joined a staff of eight people and had lots of support from 
management. She says, “It was a great state to learn the 
different roles of being an agent. There was lots of drugs... 
Lots of urban interface, and lots of waste being dumped on 
public land.” 

In 1998 she moved to BLM’s Montana State Office. 


‘ Again, she was a special agent but the staff was much 


smaller and enforcement coverage included the Dakotas. 
Investigations of thefts at paleontological and oil drilling 
sites were priorities. She said, “These cases are hard to 
pursue and even harder to prosecute.” 

She arrived in Alaska in August and is getting to know the 
four rangers. Stuart says she’s big on teamwork and commu- 
nication; these skills have helped contribute to her success. 
“Law enforcement is reliant on others. It’s especially those 
employees in the field—they’re our ears and eyes... We’re all 
trying to protect the resources and be good stewards.” 


How long have you lived in Alaska? since August 15, 
2001. 


What do you enjoy most about your job? being out in the 
field and the challenge of an investigation. 


What is the last book you’ve read (or currently reading)? 
Eleanor Roosevelt’s biography, part II. 


What is your idea of a good time? being with good friends 
around a warm fire. 


What was your favorite job? If I could catch my breath, I’d 
say here. 


If you had one year to live, what would you do? Sell 
everything and buy as spot on a beach in southern Mexico. 


Name one thing which people would be surprised to 
know about you? The U.S. Attorney’s office gave me their 
Environmental Agent of the Year award in 1997. It’s always 
nice to get acknowledgment of your work but when it comes 
from outside your agency it’s really special. I received the 
award for getting a number of convictions on felony cases I 
worked. 


What does your “ultimate meal” consist of? Grilled 
chicken, coucous, grilled vegetables and a chilled glass of 
wine. 


What bad habit would you like to break? I’m in the 
process of quitting smoking. It’s my second serious attempt, 


a bad habit I started when I was 15. 


What is your favorite place? Kaui, Hawaii 


the Changing Face of our 
Administrative Staff 


When managers asked Tonyua 
Abrom at April’s Alaska Leadership 
Team (ALT) meeting— Why is it so 
difficult to retain administrative staff? 
The state director’s secretary told them 
she’d consult the SWAT team and get 
back to them. . 

~ Abrom chairs SWAT, the StateWide 
Administrative Team, which is modeled 
after the ALT. SWAT was established 
with the support of the state director and 
. associate director in recognition of the 
vital and valuable role of administrative 
support functions. 

“The SWAT is a group who works on 
administrative problems and gives 
managers solutions on how to fix 
problems and takes the initiative to fix 
problems within our control,” says 
Melissa Ainsworth, Anchorage Field 
Office staff assistant. 

Management learned from SWAT 
that the administrative staff would stay 
around longer if they were more in- 
volved in daily matters and had more 
career development opportunities. 

Recently, the SWAT celebrated a 
major milestone - its first year as a 
formal organization. “It’s been a year of 
growth and challenge,” says Myrna 
Tihonovich, the associate state 
director’s secretary. “We’ve worked 
together to identify and establish both 
short term and long term goals, to refine 
our professional knowledge and provide 
relevant learning opportunities to 
support the ALT and ultimately BLM.” 

The SWAT’s quarterly face-to-face 
meeting and monthly conference calls 
consistently have full agendas running 
the gamut from presentations on oil 
drilling in ANWR and subsistence issues 
to workshops on leadership competen- 
cies. “This isn’t about sitting around and 
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talking about travel vouchers or requisi- 
tions,” says Abrom. “We want to know 
what the hot issues are so we can 
understand them and assist managers 
and staff.” 

Field trips have included a 17(b) 
easement site visit to the Glennallen 
area, a tour of the Campbell Creek 
Science Center, and an overview of the 
Anchorage Field Office. “The knowl- 
edge base that this team is acquiring 
and the network of professional re- 
sources being established can only 
make Alaska’s administrative group 
one of the best,” says Tihonovich. 

What impressed Abrom about the 
Glennallen field trip was, “We actually 
could understand the easement issue 
much better after the on-site visit,” says 
Abrom. “Before | went on the trip, | had 
no interest in 17(b) easements be- 
cause | didn’t understand them,” says 
Connie Ancheta, Cadastral Survey 
clerical assistant. 

The SWAT’s accomplishments have 
included the finalizing of a correspon- 
dence manual but more importantly the 
formation of numerous committees. At 
the request of the ALT these commit- 
tees are tasked with establishing such 
things as an administrative resource 
learning center and a mentor program. 

State Director Fran Cherry gives 
the team his full endorsement. “The 
SWAT has helped us better realize the 
talents of our administrative staff,” he 
says. 

Tichorovich adds, “The SWAT 
provides a professional platform to 
share knowledge, explore opportuni- 
ties, effect change and enhance jobs 
by providing support for the manage- 
ment staff. .. The more we know, the 
better we serve.” 


Crews Tackle Fuel Loads in the 


Fairbanks ; 
e ‘Tanacross 


by Teresa McPherson 


Most people living near BLM’s 
Campbell Tract in Anchorage have 
never heard of the small Native 
village of Tanacross in eastern 
Alaska. But residents of both areas 
now have something in common. 
They can sleep a little better next 
fire season knowing their homes 
are safer in the event of a wildfire. 

This year BLM fire managers 
tapped into a new funding source 
which allows us to work with local 
residents to make their neighbor- 
hoods firesafe. Both Tanacross and 
the Campbell Tract met the criteria 


for “Communities at Risk” funding due to Anchorage’s 
significant beetle killed spruce forests and Tanacross’s 


remoteness, nestled in a thick spruce forest off the 
Alaska Highway 12 miles west of Tok. 


Anchorage Field Office fire management specialist 


Brian Sterbenz said cutting trees on the southwest 


perimeter of the 730-acre Campbell Tract was neces- 


City and the Bush 


sary. “Aerials show this portion of the 
tract to have the heaviest infestation of 
beetles. Natural barriers like Campbell 
Creek and the science center road help. 
But we need to know that we can 
contain a fire in the lower portion of the 
tract before it could escape to city 
parklands or nearby subdivisions,” he 
said. 

So Sterbenz wrote a prescription or 
plan and the Alaska Fire Service North 
Star crew came down from Fairbanks 
to work at the Campbell Tract. For three 
weeks they cut trees to create defen- 
sible spaces and a fuel break in the 
woods. “The project is about 50 percent 
complete,” said Sterbenz. “Next spring 
we'll get crews to complete the fuel 
break and remove hazard trees along 
the trails.” 

AFS crew boss Shawna Legarza of AFS said her 
crew enjoyed the work and the sunshine in Anchorage 
was great. We had maybe two wet days the whole 
time,” said Legarza.” 

Up north, the hardworking Tanacross crew weren't 
as lucky with their weather, but inclement conditions 


didn’t dampened their spirits. 
continued on next page 


Tanacross Crew. Front Row: (I-r) Roger Jonathan, Billy Hafley, William Thomas, Joseph Beaver, Roy D. 
Jonathan Second Row: (I-r) Julia | saac, Renee Hendren, Gwen Paul, Brady Henry, Carson John, Norvin Like, 
Raymond Thomas, Larry Jonathan, Marty Meierotto (instructor) Back Row: (I-r) Baily Paul, Jr., Brian Allen, 


John Grafft, Gerald Snoozy (instructor), Leonard Sanford, Jay Wattenbarger (instructor), Mark Musitano 


3 % (instructor) 


continued from page 4, Crews Tackle 

Project lead Mark Musitano and AFS staff gave the 
crew, many new to firefighting, training in how to use 
chainsaws. The crew began thinning trees around the 
village and created defensible space around structures. 
Trees were cut into firewood for the village elders and 
remaining slash was stacked to be burned later this 
winter. 


“When you're protecting 
your own village. .. you do 


20 years old .... 
a better job.” Leonard Sanford z 


its effect on BLM-Alaska 


This is the second part of a three-part 
senes concerning the effect of the Alaska 
National Interest Lands Conservation Act 
on the Bureau of Land Management. 
Excerpts come from a speech State 
Director Fran Cherry gave to the Alaska 
Forum for the Environment in February 
commemorating the 20th anniversary of 
ANILCA. 


by Ed Bovy 


The 1970s found the country debating just 


Renee Hendren stacks slash during thinning what lands should be included in a federal 
operations on the Campbell Tract. Hendren, 18, is conservation system in Alaska. Proposals were 
the youngest crew member. Opposite page: John flooding into Congress, some coming from 
Grafft gives Hendren instructions on how to use a federal agencies and, some from special 
MaaL as interest groups. 1979 was a time of great 
Crew boss Leonard Sanford of Tok, a 20-year ___iuncertainty for BLM in Alaska. 
firefighting veteran, said it was important that local BLM was the biggest land manager in the 
firefighters did the work, instead of out-of-town crews. state caring for more than 220 million acres of 
“When you're protecting your own village, your own public lands. But, we were shrinking as we 
homes, you do a better job. It’s very important to you,” | conveyed land to the State of Alaska and the 
he said. Native corporations as part of our responsibili- 
Sanford said village residents are pleased and feel ties under the Statehood Act and ANILCA. 
safer after seeing the crews’ work. Sanford is also BLM soon found itself leading the most 
working with Tetlin Wildlife Refuge managers and | massive survey effort in history. We had to 
residents of Northway about a fuels reduction project | define the boundaries of millions of acres being 
there. “They have a similar situation in Northway, only | transferred from federal ownership so the new 
the spruce trees are taller and older. They need this.” | owners could receive patent. 
The Tanacross crew worked through September, : The complexity of this job was further 
and will complete the project next summer. - complicated by inholdings such as Native 
Anchorage and Tanacross are 300 miles apart but |= allotments and patented mining claims. This 
residents of both areas are pleased that the forests they §§| | was happening in a state that barely had a 
live near have a little more breathing space now. Fire | | three-month field season and few roads. 
managers are breathing a little easier too, knowing they | BLM-Alaska developed a staff of some of : 
have a better chance of protecting residents from ___ the hardest working and innovative surveyors in 
wildfire in the future. McPherson is a writer-editor on the | 4 the profession. Technology was utilized as 
Public Affairs staff at the Alaska State Office. continued on next page 


An auto tape 
is be used to 
measure 
distances toa 
hovering 
helicopter. 
circa 1970 


A BLM surveryor using an electro-tape to measure the 
distance to a horizontal control station. Circa 1970 


continued from page 5, ANILCA 


never before to speed up the work. Tools like the Auto 
Surveyor were mounted in helicopters and allowed us 
to fly over and map thousands of rivers and lakes 
during our short field season. We were fortunate that 
computers and the digital revolution came when they 
did as our Survey responsibilities and workload were far 
beyond the reach of traditional survey methods. 

By 1979, an even bigger shadow was cast over the 
BLM in Alaska— the impending conservation legislation 
expected in the last days of the Carter administration. 

BLM had cooperated in the numerous studies 
throughout the 70s, providing logistical and staff 
support identifying conservation units. No one knew 


what the final outcome 
of these studies would 

be because it would be 
a political decision. 

But we knew it 
was coming and we 
knew it would have a 
major and permanent 
effect on BLM opera- 
tions here. 

It meant that our 
land use planning was 
shut down. And there 
was some hesitancy to 
commit funds to projects 
in areas that could later 
be transferred else- 
where. 

But BLM was not 
idle. We still had plenty 
of work to do. BLM 
continued fulfilling its responsibilities for surface 
management of mining activities and rights-of-way. 
Our archaeologists catalogued cultural sites. 
Restoration work was underway at places like Ft. 
Egbert on the Yukon River. Our fire program was in 
a full suppression mode. 

In the realm of energy, BLM processed coal 
lease applications and inventoried resources in the 
23-million-acre National Petroleum Reserve-Alaska 
(NPR-A). 

BLM had just assumed management responsi- 
bilities of the reserve when it was transferred from 
the Navy in 1976. Industry was very interested in 
leasing and a great deal of seismic exploration work 
was already underway. 

1979 also marked the release of a massive 13- 
volume resource study of the reserve for a special 
report to Congress that took three years to com- 
plete. It still is the definitive study on this area which 
today remains the largest block of contiguous public 
lands in the United States. 

We also had an active pipeline monitoring 
program. The first oil began flowing through the 
pipeline just two years earlier in 1977 and our 
Alaska Pipeline Office was active throughout the 
pipeline construction as part of BLM’s surface 
management responsibilities. 

And in 1979 there was a great deal of talk about 
another pipeline, the Alaska Natural Gas Transpor- 
tation System. BLM was anticipating a number of 
permit applications at that time, but as you know, 
that line was never built. 

Bovy is a public affairs specialist with the Public Affairs 
staff at the Alaska State Office. 


by Scott Guyer 


When was the last time you had 
to stand in line? | mean really stand 
in line for a long time? If | can 
wager, | bet it was either the Post 
Office or the Department of Motor 
Vehicles. Those are especially good 
places to stand in line, if you enjoy 
that kind of activity. 

When | think of great customer 
service, there is one name that 
stands out—Nordstrom. Most 
recently the book The Nordstrom 
Way: the Inside Story of America’s #1 Service 
Company spent 17 weeks atop Business Weeks 
best-seller list, as well as, receiving numerous 
business publishing awards. In the Nordstrom 
model the customer is at the top of the pyramid 
and employees are empowered and trusted to 
make decisions that satisfy the customer. 

In recent years there has been a renewed 
emphasis by the government to improve customer 
service to our internal and external customers. 

. For some, it has been difficult to figure out exactly 
who these two groups are and like many pro- 
grams there has been a lot of talk and not much 
happening. 

| think customer service has never been very 
important to us, in government. If you want proof 
you don’t have to look very far. Many would agree 
that customer service is generally poor throughout 
the Bureau, but especially poor in those divisions 


Customer Service Anyone? 


that are in the business of providing 
a service to the rest of us. My 
experience and those of other 
employees I’ve talked to seem to 
be the same. It takes much longer 
than it should for the service group 
to call you back and much longer 
than is reasonable for them to 
complete the job. | get the feeling 
that I’m at the back of the line at 
DMV and everyone is on a coffee 
break. Is it any surprise that it is 
being discussed that these services may be 
contracted out to private industry? 

It is clear that the best way to improve the 
government's customer service is to improve the 
service that each one of us provides. Are you 
responsive to requests? Do you put in the effort to 
conduct timely research and provide the answers 
as soon as possible? Do you put the customer 
first? Does management in your division make 
customer satisfaction a high priority? Does man- 
agement seek to improve customer service by 
implementing better business practices? 

Certainly it may not be possible for government 
offices to provide customer service on par with the 
likes of Nordstrom. But the government can 
significantly improve the service that customers 
and the American taxpayer deserve. 

Guyer is a general biologist with the Branch of Mapping 
Sciences in Cadastral Survey 


Letters to the Editor 


Guyer wrote an article “Do Clothes Matter?” several 
months ago. His article generated much discussion and 


the following letters: 


Dear Editor: 

In response to the interesting article, “Do Clothes Matter?” 
The answer is “Yes, of course.” To some, their old, very old 
clothes matter because they are comfortable. To others, they 
matter because they make a statement. In my own case I find 
something like a suit, with dress shirts and tie, comfortable - 
I’ve worn them all my life - but I am treated better. Store 
clerks are pleasantly helpful, wait persons are smilingly 


helpful and even in first class on airplanes, I’m treated in a 
more first class manner. All of these things show how people 
perceive those who dress as though they care, as though they 
respect those with whom they do business. And they should 
show respect for their customers or clients - the latter are 
their employees. 

George Schmidt 

BLM - Retired 


continued on page 8 A. 


continued from page 7, Letters to Editor 
Dear Editor: 

I respectfully suggest that perhaps the “problem” of 
BLMers’ dress is a non-issue. BLM’s customer research 
indicates that, with exceptions for a very few programs, the 
public we serve is generally satisfied and finds BLM 
employees professional and helpful.* I can’t agree that the 
public doesn’t have the best opinion of us. 

I don’t choose to dye my hair an unusual color, nor 
pierce a non-traditional body part, but I like to think that I 
am tolerant of those who choose to. I find it disheartening to 
perceive a lack of tolerance just when BLM seems to be 
making progress in valuing diversity among its employees. 
As BLM embraces new technologies, we shouldn’t create an 
unattractive workplace for creative, visionary thinkers who 
place more value on getting the job done well than on 
putting a sharp crease in their “corporate uniform” every 
day. Managers who wisely focus on job performance before 
employee appearance have the right priorities. 

BLM doesn’t have a corporate image culture because we 
are not a corporation! In some regions, items like turquoise 
watchbands, large belt buckles, or cowboy hats and boots 
that are part of the regional style of dress are common attire 
in BLM offices. Here in Alaska, where you can expect to 
see patrons of events at the Performing Arts Center sporting 
everything from blue jeans to tuxedos, I suspect that 
employee dress mirrors the variety that is representative of 
Alaska’s regional “dress code.” 

KJ Mushovic 
Realty Specialist 
Glennallen Field Office 


*Source: FY2000 MidYear Comment Card Analysis 
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2 SENS 


Wright gets Elected President. Ella Wright 
was elected president of the National Federa- 
tion of Press Women at its September meeting 
held in Indianapolis. Wright, a writer-editor in 
Support Services says her goal is to broaden 
the NFPWs visibility nationwide through adver- 
tising campaigns, direct mailing and its website. 
The NFPW is an organization of professional 
journalists, communicators, and public relations 
specialists who promote ethical standards in 


sion. 
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Denver Federal C 
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BookMark It! Keep track of this winter’s 
Wednesday night science lecture series at the 
Campbell Creek Science Center at 
www.anchorage.ak.bIm.gov/ccscentr.html. Slide 
presentations are given covering scientific and 
natural resource subjects in Alaska. Be ready to 
ask questions and have a rousing good discus- 


